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the situation, as Parnell would no longer take
what would have satisfied him before. The
General Election then occurred with all parties
in a state of flux. The result was disastrous.
Without the Irish vote, Gladstone could not form
a stable administration; Lord Salisbury could
not do so even with it. Hence the Irish vote was
no longer of any use to the Conservatives.
On this result becoming apparent, Gladstone,
without consulting his party, entered into direct
negotiations with Lord Salisbury, through the
medium of Mr. Balfour and made a definite
offer. If the Conservatives would " settle " the
Irish question, he would support them. As we
know, the offer was refused. But the incident
shows the complete independence of Gladstone
towards his own party and towards the country.
He now considered that it was his duty to get rid
of the Irish problem : and he believed that his
position in the country would enable him to do
it. Then he could clear out It was certainly
a miserable prospect for a statesman of seventy-
five to go on remaining in public life merely to
prevent Harrington and Chamberlain quarrelling.
The future no doubt rested with Chamberlain.
But Chamberlain must really fight his own
battles, {jladstone was there to solve the Irish
question over the head of party passion, but for
no other reasott. And he thought, with the self-
confidence bora of tremendous achievement, that
he could, preferably by negotiation, or, if that
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